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TWO FRIENDS AT PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES. 


RESCUE LEAGUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


fe 


Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League. 


The Annual Fair for the benefit of the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver &treet, Boston, will be 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Copley Square, 
on Monday, December 11, and Tuesday, De- 
cember 12, opening each day at 10.30 a.m. 

It is to be regretted that the Bazaar for the 
Allies at Mechanics’: Building and the “‘Jumble 
Shop” for the same purpose should both be 
going on at the same time as the League Fair 
but the arrangements for the League Fair were 
made, and the ballroom engaged early last spring, 
and it was impossible to make any change. We 
hope our friends will all be of the same mind as 
one of our helpers who said, ‘‘I have been work- 
ing all the year for the war sufferers and I surely 
cannot begrudge a little time to such a worthy 
home charity as the Animal Rescue League.’’ 


Six Months’ Work. 


By far the largest six months’ work in the his- 
tory of the Animal Rescue League was carried on 
during the six months ending eptember 30, 
last. From April 1 to October 1, 1916, the 
League received and humanely cared for 30,504 
animals, including 2,380 dogs, 27,894 cats, and 
230 miscellaneous small animals and_ birds. 
Five hundred and three dogs and 222 cats were 
placed in good homes. Two hundred and ninety- 
four horses were taken from work and humanely 
destroyed. Twenty-seven horses were given 
vacations of from two weeks to three months at 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham. 

The League distributed 32,987 copies of their 
monthly magazine, OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS, 
and other humane publications. 

At the free clinic for animals conducted by the 
League’s veterinary doctor, Frank J. Sullivan, at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 
about three thousand cases were cared for. 
Doctor Sullivan also gives free treatment to 
the horses entering the Work Horse Relief Free 
Hospital on Northampton Street, visiting the 
hospital every morning on his way to Carver 
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Pint Ripce CEMETERY, DEDHAM. 


Street. Convalescent horses are often sent from 
this hospital to Pine Ridge Home of Rest. 

One of our motor cars and two agents have 
been employed since the first of October going to 
the beaches within twenty miles of Boston to look 
for deserted cats. A reward of twenty-five dollars 
has been offered by the League for information 
that will lead to the conviction of any person 
euilty of the offense of deserting cats or dogs. 

The Neighborhood Playroom for little children 
on Carver Street too young to be trusted to go 
to more distant playgrounds was kept open 
through the summer in charge of a kindergarten 
teacher, and there was an average attendance of 
twenty children who were entertained, instructed 
and given a light wholesome lunch each day. 

Ninety-eight new members were added to the 
League, including four life members, making the 
aggregate of members and regular donors at this 
date 3,394. We wish our members would help 
us to bring up the list to five thousand. 

There were nineteen burials at Pine Ridge 
cemetery, which is now generally acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful cemetery for animals 
in this country. a A) cae Se 
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Shore Work—Work on the Beaches. 


The beaches visited this fall were seventeen in 
number. The cats and kittens found on these 
beaches numbered 250 of which 138 were females 
and 112 males.. The motor car and two men 
spent twelve days on this work. 

John E. Stanley, who managed the work at 
the beaches, gave some interesting notes, a few 
of which we have here. He found one cat badly 
wounded evidently by some dog, and the poor 
cat was in such a state of suffering she had got 
herself wedged in under a barn. She was at 
once rescued and chloroformed. One dog was 
found wandering about the beaches lost or de- 
serted. Quite a number of cats were found 
around hotels that were closed, the cause being 
that servant girls take down kittens and leave 
them there. These kittens sometimes are so 
large that they grow up to be cats during the 
summer, and have kittens. 

In the trip through Marblehead and Marble- 
head Neck, our men trapped and collected 35 
cats. At the very point of Marblehead Neck 
there were six half-grown cats, very wild, near 
the lighthouse. Two were found at the Som- 
erset House. The owner of these cats was 
written to. She answered our letter sending 
us a donation of two dollars, thanking the 
League for rescuing the cats. She said she had 
left money with a man, also chloroform, and this 
man promised to attend to the cats, but he did 
not do so. 

Going all through Hough’s Neck and Squan- 
tum the men trapped and collected 60 cats, 
many of them being found under barns or old 
houses. Some of these cats had evidently been 
wild cats for some time and had lived by the aid 
of a fisherman who told our man that he always 
had plenty of fish on hand, and had thrown it 
out and kept the cats from starving. As it did 
not seem best, however, to leave the cats there 
to multiply and to suffer through the cold of an- 
other winter, they were trapped and put to death. 

One Maltese male cat was secured, and a 
neighbor said that the owner was coming the 
following Saturday for the cat. But upon exam- 
ination the men found a hole in the back of the 
poor cat’s head which looked as if it had been 
made by a shot. It seemed the cat had been 
on the beach all last winter and would be left 


to take his chances another winter, therefore our 
men chloroformed him. 

Several women who are still at the beaches 
were very kind in giving our men assistance. _ 

The work has been more thoroughly done 
this fall than ever before owing to our being 
able to send our car and two men whereas we 
formerly had to send one man who had to walk 
the length of these beaches. We have one in- 
vested fund for this work given by Mrs. David 
Haskins which yields us about twelve dollars a 
year. Besides this we have had donations for 
this special purpose amounting to $2.20, but the 
expenses of the work if we should count our men’s 
time and the wear and tear of the car may readily 
be seen to greatly exceed the amount of money 
received. 


The Fair circular with list of tables is now 
ready and will be sent to any one on request. 
Those who are sufficiently interested in our work 
to be willing to help us with the Fair may send 
all contributions of money or articles to the heads 
of tables as specified in this circular, or to Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, at 
any time before the days of the Fair, or to the 
Foyer of the Copley-Plaza Hotel on the morn- 
ings of the Fair where some one will be ready 
to recelve such gifts after eight o’clock in the 
morning. Anything intended for special tables 
should be so designated. Articles, useful or 
fancy, cake, candy, jellies, preserves, flowers, 
books new or nearly new, also money contribu- 
tions will be gratefully received and promptly 
acknowledged. 


The Horses’ Christmas. 


We would like to remind our readers that we 
hope to give the horses a Christmas treat again 
this year. Last year we had six hundred bags 
of special feed prepared and our motor cars went 
around Christmas Eve and Christmas forenoon 
distributing them where they were needed. 
The number of bags we can fill and the number of 
horses we can supply with a Christmas treat will 
depend upon the amount of contributions we re- 
ceive. Cheques for this purpose may be sent to 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street, Bos- 
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ONE OF THE Horses DISCOVERED AND FED CHRISTMAS 
WEEK Last YEAR AND FINALLY PURCHASED. 


ton. Of course it must be understood the stables 
we visit on this occasion are the stables where the 
poorer class of men keep their horses. We found 
some very needy cases when we went around last 
Christmas. Mrs. Huntington Smith will be glad 
to receive contributions of money, carrots, or 
apples for this work. Twenty-five cents will fill 
one bag and give one poor horse an appetizing feast. 


WAR HORSES. 


All-unoffending, unsuspecting led, 
They come, patient, resistless, dumb, 
To swell the heaps of nameless dead. 
—KEver Holmes. 


There has been sent toaid sufferers from the war 
from the League headquarters to England, France 
and Italy, eleven cases containing comforts for 
the soldiers and bandages for wounded horses, also 
$1,580.25 in money for the relief of horses and 
dogs affected by the war, the same being con- 
tributed by members and friends of the League. 


The ladies who have assisted in rolling band- 
ages for the wounded horses wil! be pleased with 
the following note which Mrs. Suckling sent 
from England showing they were welcome: 

Dear Mrs. Sucktine: Very many thanks 
for the splendid gift of two hundred bandages 
received at this office recently. The quality 
is excellent and they are now packed up ready 
for despatch to France, where vast supplies 
are still in demand. 

Again thanking you for your kind help, Be- 
lieve me, Yours faithfully, 

MontacueE Touss, Hon. Secretary, 
R.S.P.C.A. Fund for Sick and Wounded Horses. 


Humanitarians in Council. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the American 
Humane Association at Cincinnati during the 
week of October 16 last was attended by more 
than three hundred delegates, who represented 
humane societies all the way from Canada to 
Texas and from Massachusetts to Oregon. It 
was the most largely attended of any meeting 
ever held by the association; papers and addresses 
of much interest and value were presented; and 
the proceedings as a whole were characterized 
by a spirit of enthusiastic helpfulness that was 
most impressive. President William O. Still- 
man, to whose efficient and inspiring leadership 
the success of the association is to a great degree 
due, in his opening address reviewed briefly the 
history of the organization during the last forty 
years, spoke of the increase of active humane 
societies from two hundred to six hundred, em- 
phasized the importance of practical humane 
education, and spoke of the change that had 
eradually come about in public opinion with 
regard to humane work. 

‘There used to be a feeling in the minds of 
many well meaning people that humanitarians 
were all cranks and fanatics. ‘There were cer- 
tainly some among our predecessors and, pos- 
sibly some even at the present day, who had more 
zeal than discretion. Gradually the tendency 
has developed to carry on the work of an anti- 
cruelty society in a business-like and efficient 
way, so that it has been less governed by emo- 
tionalism and more by practical and sound con- 
siderations. Men and women are not now 
ashamed to feel sorry because a poor neglected 
beast suffers. Their attitude toward this ques- 
tion is oftentimes that they owe it to themselves, 
if not to the beast, to show humanity and de- 
cency. There is a growing feeling that cruelty 
degrades and benumbs right character. Men 
and women are getting to feel that a man cannot 
be cruel and vindictive, and be a good citizen, 
however correct he may be in other respects. 
We all believe that cruelty must be eliminated in 
order to advance society to the higher levels of 
a better civilization. Kindness and mercy as 
controlling sentiments in human conduct need 
no apology from anyone. They are spiritual 
guides which are needed to-day as much as ever 
they were, in spite of the growth of our propa- 
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ganda in favor of justice and gentleness every- 
where.”’ | 3 

Among the papers read at the meeting were 
those on “ Work-Horse Parades,’ by Mr. Henry 
C. Merwin, president of the Boston Work-Horse 
Relief Association; ‘‘Do Bands of Mercy Pay?”’ 
by Mr. Guy Richardson, editor of Our Dumb 
Animals; ‘“‘Wild West Shows,’ by Miss Marie 
Irvin, secretary of the Idaho State Humane 
Society; “Report on Humane Sunday and Be 
Kind to Animals Week,’ by Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell, acting president of the Women’s Penn- 
sylvania 8. P. C. A.; ‘Is it Necessary to Exter- 
minate Cats in Order to Save Birds?’ by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, president of the Animal 
Rescue League, Boston, Mass.; and ‘ Animal 
Transportation Abuses,’ by Miss Stella T. 
Hatch, president of the newly organized Animal 
Protective League of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The American Red Star Animal Relief, founded 
by President Stillman in co-operation with the 
American War Department, and designed to do 
for animals suffering in war what the Red Cross 
does for human beings, was the subject of a 
special session. Mr. Sydney Polhill and Mr. 
Richard H. Rees gave accounts of the volunteer 
army relief work in connection with the R. 8. P. 
C. A. veterinary hospitals in France, during the 
present war; and an instructive report on the 
condition of United States Army animals on 
the Mexican border was presented by Dr. 
Charles W. Delano of Boston. A most instruct- 
ive address was that of Dr. R. Vans Agnew, 
veterinarian of the army service schools at Fort 
Leavenworth, on ‘“‘How the American Red Star 
Animal Relief May Help the United States 
Army.” 

An interesting feature of the convention was 
the meeting on Tuesday evening, October 17, 
in the Cincinnati Music Hall when 2500 children 
from the public schools were in attendance. 
Prizes amounting to $100 in gold were distributed 
to children submitting the best twenty essays on 
humane subjects, and moving picture films were 
shown, including a reel illustrating the work of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


The Fall River Animal Rescue League is 
doing excellent work. That some people realize 
it may be concluded by the following paragraph 
which appeared in a Fall River newspaper: 


I wonder if the public generally knows how 
much good the Animal Rescue league is doing 
in the single feature of attending auctions and 
buying old and worn-out horses offered there for 
sale. It is incredible what poor creatures pass 
for horses at such sales and how many owners of 
junk wagons will get such an animal for from 
two to five dollars and drive it through a half- 
starved and wholly miserable year, until it 
perishes in utter exhaustion. The Animal Res- 
cue League allows no more such horses to get 
into private hands. It buys them, usually for 
$2.50, and after feeding the animal for a day or 
two, has it put painlessly out of misery. This 
work began, I believe, in 1914, when three such 
horses were bought. Last year a great many 
more were bought and saved from a prolongation 
of their misery. This year the work is really 
flourishing. The thought is enough to make a 
man save his dimes to contribute to the work. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


PinE Rinas, October 12.—This is a wonder- 
ful autumn. In the spring we had nothing but 
snow or rain day after day, and it seemed as if 
warm weather would never come. Now we are 
having such dry weather that the earth is powder 
beneath our feet. The flowers have kept up won- 
derfully and to-day on my rockery and garden 
beds I have a beautiful display of nasturtiums, 
salvia, sweet alyssum, heliotrope and petunias. 
The rose geraniums and lemon verbenas are not 
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yet touched by frost. To have so many flowers 
blooming in middle October is quite remarkable. 

I never saw so many juncos around the bunga- 
low at one time. I went from one window to 
another, front, back, and on both sides the 
bungalow and everywhere there were juncos 
scratching in my garden or in the dry grass, 
bathing in the bird pool, and one of them actu- 
ally came and sat on the doorstep. I wonder if 
the same juncos that we fed on our bird table 


last year have come again bringing all their — 


families with them. 

Such flocks of robins as we are seeing every day 
seem unusual—in fact birds are uncommonly 
plentiful this fall about here. I saw a white- 
throated sparrow to-day and there were others, 
I think, in the trees, but they did not venture so 
near the bungalow. 

I believe a watering place for birds does much 
to attract them. The little new bird basin we 
have made beside a clump of bushes and trees 
in the cemetery is thronged with birds of many 
kinds every day. 
many birds when the Charles River is close by, 
how must the birds need drinking places in 
country districts far from rivers or ponds! I do 
not think even bird lovers realize the need there 
is of drinking places for birds, or what long dis- 
tances they often have to fly to reach places 
in which to drink and bathe. 

Basil, Fido and Davie Lindsay have all found 
the new drinking place and enjoy it when they 
are following me in my walks. -Basil is very 
attentive to visitors. Sometimes he alarms them 
by barking loudly at them as they come up the 
driveway, a habit we cannot break him of, but 
when he has decided they are friends, he likes to 
escort them about the place, doubtless with an 
eye to such little treats as lumps of sugar, or 
crackers. 

“Two horses, Dandy and Merry Boy, both 
show a disposition to follow visitors and startle 
timid ones by poking a friendly nose over the 
visitors’ shoulders or nosing at their hands, also 
hoping for a taste of sugar. These two horses, 
being great friends, are allowed the freedom of 
the open field beside the barn but occasionally a 
gate is left open and then they wander into for- 
bidden ground. A few days ago I was surprised 
when looking out on our little lawn to see Dandy 


If this small pool attracts so ~ 
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VERA, DANDY AND FIDO. 


comfortably grazing there. I let him enjoy 
himself for a time then seized a few pieces of 
sugar. He followed me like a dog, almost tread- 
ing on my heels in his eagerness to be treated, until 
he was safely landed on his own side of the fence, 
where he was further consoled by Vera, our 
caretaker’s little girl, who gave him the treat he 
is always looking for. 

Last week Baby, otherwise known as Christo- 
pher’s mare, went back to work after a month’s 
vacation. She was in fine condition for work 
but evidently disliked leaving Pine Ridge for 
when the man who came after her got her a little 
way to a turn in the road she realized she was 
leaving the home and friends she had grown to 
love and for some time she refused to go on 
toward the city. She kept turning back but her 
attendant persisted—I am glad to say without 
any harshness, and finally he conquered and 
Baby is now in harness again taking women on 
shopping expeditions or to and from the city 
stations. This was her third summer vacation 
at Pine Ridge. 

The big barn with its rows of stalls has been 
full but is now half empty. I went in at the end 
of the day a few days ago and most of the faces 
looking over the doors of their box stalls or 
turning their heads in wide straight stalls were 
familiar. Major greeted me with a friendly 
whimper, asking for sugar, which he got. Dandy 
and Jerry, a span once devoted to each other, 
have formed new friendships, Dandy being most 
companionable with Merry Boy, while Jerry 
has taken a fancy to a cab horse who will soon 
be going back to the city. 
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It is very interesting to watch the sudden 
attachments horses show for each other but it is 
pathetic when, as in the case of Baby, the new 
friends have to part. 

When I watch through the summer the indi- 
viduality of the horses that come to us for 
a rest and their great capacity for enjoyment 
then think what sort of a life the great majority 
of horses are forced to lead—mere machines—it 
is very depressing. 

Fluffy has run away again. He is visiting a 
family now who have begged so hard to keep 
him that I have told them they might try and 
see how long he would be contented with them. 

I sometimes think he is jealous of Fido and 
for that reason seeks another home where he will 
be the sole pet. We want him to be happy and 


if he can be happier in another home than at 
Pine Ridge we would not force him to return. 
Animals’ happiness comes first—if only we could 
make them all as happy and contented as our 
horses and donkeys and Basil and Fido are—but 
dogs, like human beings, do not always know 
when they are well off.—A. H. S. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


A Brave Mother. 


As a Russian writer (Tourgenieff) was walking 
down his garden-path one day, his dog was 
bounding before him. Suddenly the dog stopped 
short, and then stepped cautiously forward as 
if he scented game. On glancing along the 
track, his master noticed a young sparrow 
with a yellow beak and a fluffy head. It had 
fallen out of the nest and lay helpless on the 
ground, with its little unfledged wings out- 
spread. The dog was softly stealing up, 
when an old sparrow with a dark breast flew 
from a tree close by, dropped like a stone right 
before the dog’s nose, and with feathers puffed 
out dashed, chirping desperately, right at his 
open jaws. She had come to protect her little 
one at the cost of her own life. Her tiny body 
trembled all over, her voice was hoarse with 
terror, she was in an agony; she offered herself 
up in her child’s stead. To her, the dog seemed 
a huge, awful giant, but all the same she could 


not remain safely on the lofty bough and leave 
her little one to perish. Her love was stronger 
than her fear. The dog stood still, and then 
turned away. It seemed as if he felt the sacred 
power which ruled this humble little bird and 
respected it. 

Who taught this wondrous care and affection? 

‘“‘Love is of God.’ It was the Heavenly 
Father Who said of poor little sparrows sold in 
the market: ‘Not one of them shall fall to the 
ground without your Father.”’ 

It was the custom in Jewish markets in the 
time of our Blessed Lord (as it still.is) to sell the 
dead bodies of sparrows and other small birds 
caught in nets, spitted four or five together 
upon a wooden skewer. A farthing will buy 
two and two farthings is the price of five. Pass- 
ing through the places where they were sold as 
food, the tender Saviour pitied the little things, 
felt sorry, perhaps, that their happy lives 
had been shortened and said that though they 
were so lightly thought of by men, God’s merci- 
ful eyes had watched over the fall of each; and 
then He went on to say that His love for His 
human children was even greater than His love 
for birds. 

If anybody should tear down the nest, steal 
the eggs or carry off the young, either for the 
cruel cage or for any other reason, how heart- 
broken the little couple would be! But that 
would not be all, or even the worst of it. The 
great Heart which broods over all helpless 
things, little birdies as well as little children, 
would be grieved—grieved at the distress of the 
little sparrows which He made and loves so 
much and for the hardness of the human hearts 
He loves ‘‘much better than they.’—Epitru 
CARRINGTON, in Our Animal Brothers. 


Victor’s Chickens. 


Daddy was not very well, and the doctor said 
that the best thing he could do would be to go 
away into the country for awhile. So daddy 
got a year’s leave of absence from his school and 
they were all going back to the farm in the 
country, where daddy had lived when he was a 
boy,—daddy, motherie, Neil and Douglas and 
baby Son. Oh yes,—and Victor. 

Victor was the big dog that had been given to 
the boys almost a year before. He was part 
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Newfoundland and part collie, so that although 
he was as big as a Newfoundland dog, he was 
black and tan, with a long, slender nose like a 
collie. 7 

Victor had never been in the country. Indeed, 
he had never been on a train, but he seemed to 
understand about it all, for when they took him 
into the North Station, he ran right up to the 
train and jumped aboard. 

He never could bear to be tied, but the brake- 
man said he must be, and in the baggage-car, 
too. Daddy was afraid he would struggle and 
choke himself, tied all alone in a strange place, 
but he was as good as gold and when they got to 
the little country station and took him off the 
train, he ran straight to the carriage that was 
waiting, and jumped in,—for he dearly loved to 
ride. 

Oh, how he did enjoy the country!—as much, 
I think, as Neil and Douglas did. 

Almost the first thing that daddy did, after 
they got settled, was to set some hens, to hatch 
some dear little chickens. 

Victor had never seen a hen before and he was 
very curious about them, but he was so gentle 
that they soon learned not to be afraid of him, 
particularly one very tame white hen named 
Snowball, that Aunt Jessie had given them. 

Every day Victor followed daddy and the 
boys about their work, and every day he watched 
the hens with growing interest. 

When the dear little chickies were hatched 
and taken from their nests and put in little coops 
about the yard, Victor fairly trembled with 
delight. Some of the hens scolded at him, for 
fear he would hurt their babies, but Snowball 
didn’t mind, not even when Victor put out ‘his 
big pink tongue and lapped one of them gently. 

The boys begged that Snowball might roam 
free, and not be kept in a coop, and daddy con- 
sented, although he said, “It’s pretty risky. 
You'll have to watch out for hawks.”’ 

But they didn’t have to, for Victor guarded 
Snowball and her chicks from morning till night. 
He loved all the chickens on the place, but best 
of all he liked tame old Snowball’s. He loved 


them so dearly that the boys had to watch him ° 


instead of hawks, for he would kiss their downy 
bodies with his soft wet tongue until they were 
wet and uncomfortable. 


When one of them died, Victor picked it up 
gently and carried it out in the sun, where he 
lapped it and poked it with his nose, trying to 
coax it to life again. 

He never liked to see any of the babies stray 
away from their mother and when they did, he 
would “round them up”’ like a sheep-dog, until 
they were close to her again. 

There was another thing he did not like, and 
that was to have Snowball “brood” her little 
chicks. Whenever she clucked to them to come 
under her wings for rest and warmth, Victor 
seemed to think she was crushing them, and he 
would go and poke her off. Poor Snowball was 
very patient, and would travel off again, trying 
to find a spot where she could rest. 

By and by, when the chicks were sturdy and 
strong, daddy took Snowball away from them, 
and they had to shift for themselves. 

But Victor looked out for them, even then. 
When they got cold or tired or wet he would lie 
down and they would scramble on his back and 
curl their little cold toes in his nice warm fur; 
and they slept there, every night. 

Sometimes, for fun, Neil and Douglas would 
sprinkle grain all over him and the chickens 
would scramble and scramble over his thick coat, 
Spying out each kernel. Sometimes, as he lay 


there, his big plumed tail wagging gently and his 


tongue hanging from his open mouth fairly 
drooling with delight, a chicken would mistake 
his shining white teeth for grain and snap at 
them with its yellow beak but Victor only 
laughed,—or so Neil and Douglas said,—and 
loved them all the more. 

By and by the chickens grew so big that daddy 


said they must be put in the henhouse for cold — 


weather was coming. 


For a time Victor seemed quite disconsolate — 


and now the boys are wondering how they can 
make him understand that if they are still on 
the farm when another spring comes, he shall 


have another brood of chickens to love and 


protect.—NeELLiz T. Brown. 


When a British cruiser seized a certain German 
ship the crew found a monkey on board, which 
they adopted for a mascot, and it is now very 
happy with its new friends. 


Pu. 
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PETER DUNHAM. 


I am a little London Pekinese and I was 
picked up in Hyde Park and taken to the Dogs’ 
Home, where a lady and her little boy came, and, 
as I could not tell where I came from so they 
would understand, they bought me and took me 
home with them and I am very happy. 


MY SMALL BROWN DOG. 


He does not wait till I appear; 

A sixth sense tells him I am near; 

He greets me with a clarion clear— 
My small brown dog. 


I tell him worrying odds and ends 
Of things too small for human friends. 
A most attentive ear he bends— 

My small brown dog. 


He never asks the reason why: 

He never makes a “‘fool”’ reply, 

Nor wonders when I smile or sigh— 
My small brown dog. 


They say this world sees all of him, 
But that’s because their sight is dim. 
I think the glorious seraphim 
Like small brown dogs. 
The Young Churchman. 


A Homesick Mule. 

Ernest Hare of Clintonville owns a yearling 
mule which so loves its home that it refuses to 
stay away even over night. One afternoon Mr. 
Hare led the animal to Shepherd Settlement, 
some five miles distant from his home, and there 
placed it in a pasture to eat and grow fat and 
strong during the summer. : 

Shortly thereafter someone discovered the 
mule following its owner along the road for 
home, and put it back in the pasture. 


A second time the mule escaped, was. captured 
and placed behind the pasture bars, then a 
third time. How he got over the fence no one 
knew. With his species’ own perservering stub- 
bornness he would not be turned from his pur- 
pose. 

A fourth time he surmounted the fence. Then 
he was seen to kick his heels high in the air, and 
with a bray such as only a yearling mule can 
give, he put his nose to the ground and dis- 
appeared homeward in a cloud of dust. 

The next morning his owner found him in the 
barnyard. As a reward for this show of affec- 
tion Mr. Hare decided to let the mule stay at 
home for the summer.—The Post-Standard, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A Faithful Dog. 


Miss Treadwell and her dog disappeared from 
her home in Weston, Conn., and a search was 
organized but without success. Bloodhounds 
were put on her track, but they could get no 
trace of her until three days later when Miss 
Treadwell’s spaniel, nearly famished, reached her 
home, and after he was fed led the men to a deep 
glade in Devil’s Den, where the body was 
found. 

The dog had dragged it part way out and ap- 
parently had remained with it until hunger drove 
the animal back to the house. 


Dog Story from the French Front. 


“The other morning,” writes a West Hartle- 
pool R. A. M. C. man who is stationed at one of 
the hospitals near the front in France, ‘‘we had 
an unusual patient. A little white terrier came 
trotting in with rather a nasty gash in his side. 
He went straight into the receiving-room and 
practically asked to be dressed. An _ officer 
dressed him and sent him off. He returned twice 
at different times during the day to have his 
dressings changed. The next morning he again 
turned up, and, for a joke, a sergeant made out a 
proper sick report and sent it in with the sick 
reports of the chaps who had reported that 
morning. 

‘“‘In due course the medical officer came to this 
report, and called out ‘Trooper Gyp, 8th D. L. 
I.’—the heading the sergeant had put on the 
report (the initials in this instance being intended 
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to stand for Doggy’s light Infantry). Of 
course, there was no answer. The medical 
officer glanced round at the sick chaps sitting 
waiting for attention, and again called, ‘Which 
of you men is Trooper Gyp?’ 

“Just then the sergeant entered and explained 
matters. The medical officer took the joke in 
good part, dressed doggy’s wound and entered 
him in proper fashion, ‘Shell wound in side; 
admitted into hospital.’ Doggy has now taken 
up his quarters in the pack store, and nothing 
can persuade him to move. He goes out for a 
stroll every morning, but always returns. He 
has, however, been promoted, and is now 
‘Captain Gyp, 8th D. L. I.’” [London Tele- 
graph. | 


Four chickens hatched secretly by a _ hen 
owned by Sanford Glidden of Wendell, Mass., 
have been disowned by their mother and adopted 
by the Glidden household cat. ‘Pussy’? watches 
over the little brood and at night lies close to 
them, keeping them warm. The cat sits by inter- 
estedly when the chickens are fed three times a 
day with their rations of warm milk and cracker 
crumbs. ; 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


We know of no society where more faithful 
and practical work in humane education is 
carried on than by The Erie County Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
Buffalo, New York. This, however, has been 
but a part of the work as the society has cared 
for suffering animals since its beginning, forty- 
SIx years ago. 

In an interesting booklet entitled ‘‘ Lest We 
Forget,” written by Miss Margaret Rochester, 
secretary of the society and head of the humane 
education department, Miss Rochester, speak- 
ing of the beginning of the society, says: 

Humane men and women had for years ut- 
tered unavailing protests against the cruelties 
perpetrated upon animals in our streets, markets, 
stockyards and canals, and the breaking point 


of endurance seems to have come in the shocking 
condition of some mules used for towing canal 
boats. Roused to desperation by the suffering 
of these creatures, a society was formed and the 
owners of the mules prosecuted, the mules them- 
selves being brought as evidence. There they 
stood, a long line of patient and speechless 
sufferers outside the Court House door, and when 
the judge saw the deep and festering galls on 
their necks and the starved and emaciated bod- 
ies, a verdict for the plaintiff was given at 
once. This was the beginning of anti-cruelty 
work in Buffalo. 

To-day, however, the society is standing on 
the threshold of a greater undertaking than ever 
before. As its work grew it found itself cramped 
and checked in what was needed to be done, so 
it decided on erecting a building of its own, 
where the office work could be attended to prop- 
erly and where poor wretched animals could find 
a temporary haven of rest. <A free dispensary, 
too, will be inaugurated where people unable 
to pay can have their animals cared for, without 


money and without price, for city veterinary 


surgeons have offered their services for this work. 

It is true that we have been given dominion 
over the animals, but let us always remember 
what they are doing for us. Think of the part 
they are now playing for the benefit of man in 
the present terrible conflict! Let us remember, 
too, that even in times of peace, life not would 
be possible for us on this earth without their 
help. They toil for us early and late, and most 
of the garments we wear are, in part at least, 
provided by some animal, while millions of 
them are killed each year to give us food. 

But above and beyond our physical welfare, 
do they not give the final, finishing touch to the 


joy of hving? What is sweeter than the robin’s 


first call in the spring? What sight more 
beautiful than the mother bird brooding on her 
nest? What sight more calming to the jaded 
spirit than the herd winding slowly homeward 
at eventide—and where will we find truer, more 
loyal devotion than in the heart of a dog. 

The building is a building of faith. Faith in 
the righteousness of the cause for which it 
stands and faith that Buffalo will sustain it. 
Let us remember, too, that there is a moral 
obligation to us here. 
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_We owe it to ourselves to see that our own 
better nature is not thwarted in its growth to- 
wards its highest spiritual attainment by allow- 
ing cruelty to go unchecked without any re- 
monstrance from us. 

This society has been fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. H. C. Preston as manager and 
superintendent and its work. 


The following is the most encouraging piece 
of news humane workers have had in a long time: 

Merxico Ciry, Oct. 10.—Gen. Carranza to- 
day published a decree prohibiting bull fighting 
throughout Mexico. Bull fights are denounced 
in the decree as needlessly endangering the lives 
of men, torturing beasts, provoking sanguinary 
sentiments and disgracing the country. The first 
chief adds that bull fighting causes misery to the 
poor who, for a moment’s enjoyment, go without 
the necessities of life. The penalty for infringe- 
ment of the decree is a fine of $1000 to $5000, 
imprisonment of two to six months, or both. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS. 


| 
fe 


Care of Kittens and Cats. 


It is well to begin combing kittens when quite 
young, they then learn to enjoy the process; and 
it will be easier for the owner to care for them. 
Watch closely for every flea. It is almost im- 
possible to keep summer kittens free from fleas. 
The mother getting them in some almost un- 
heard of way, is sure to bring them to the kittens; 
and they are most deadly to the young stock. 
The whole body may be covered, but the neck, 
arm pits, shoulders; and under and above the 
tail are favorite localities. They breed in these 
parts and eggs are mostly to be found here. 

I have found common table salt a most effect- 
ual destroyer, a tablespoonful to a basin of water 
does the work. Take the kitten on your lap, 
comb the head, face, and neck first, then down 
the sides and back, turning from one side to the 
other, lastly down the abdomen and tail, then 
repeat going over the same ground; for fleas have 
a way of hurriedly going from one side to the 
other. Besure to comb well around the legs and 
arm pits, olive oil has been found an excellent 


remedy to drive fleasfrom these parts, they do not 
like oil. The entire kitten may be covered with 
oil if the mother is troubled with large numbers. 
They have a way of. leaving the mother and 
locating on the kittens. Keep the mother free 
and all trouble will be avoided. Handle tenderly, 
and comb gently dipping the comb in the salt 
water with each stroke, the fleas die almost 
instantly and sink to the bottom. When old 
enough, a salt bath will do the work also, and 
not be in any way injurious to the cat; salt also 
being a good grower of coat, and good for weak 
eyes. It would not be a bad plan ‘to bathe the 
eyes first. 

In caring for the cat or kitten I begin with 
the eyes, then the combing, and lastly the ears. 
They all dislike having their ears attended to, 
and will run away if possible, when these mem- 
bers are attacked, so if pussy’s toilet has been 
attended to up to this point it is safe to say it 
can be finished satisfactorily. About once a week 
will be often enough for cleaning the ears; but 
it is well to look into them each day to see that 
all is well. Oil or soapy water, used on a soft 
cloth or absorbent cotton, cleaning and drying 
thoroughly, and dusting in boracic acid, will keep 
the ears clean and in good condition. If the cat 
scratches his ears, seems distressed, puts his 
paw inside, shakes his head or acts queerly, the 
trouble is deeper seated, and must not be over- 
looked. A few drops of peroxide of hydrogen 
will loosen up the hardened wax and it can then 
be cleaned out with little difficulty. It is most 
important to keep the ears clean. I have heard 
the remark that ‘‘a cat’s ears must never be 
touched’’; this certainly is a mistake. 

Rub well with vaseline if there is any show of 
skin trouble. If the skin is dark and the hair 
thin wash well with warm, soapy water, when 
about dry, rub well with vaseline. The kitten 
has rarely anything the matter with the tail, 
just comb and keep free of fleas for they run to 
the extremity. 

Plenty of room for exercise is as essential for 
kittens as for children, a chance to romp and 
exercise, something to climb or a place to sharpen 
the claws and room for a frolic generally. The 
open air, and the ground are both most essential 
to their well being —Extuta M. Braips In The 
Cat Review. 
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Cropping of Dogs’ Ears Condemned. 

The prevailing practice of cropping dogs’ ears 
to suit the whims of fanciers of certain breeds is 
denounced as unjustifiable cruelty by the San 
Francisco Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in its official publication, Our Animals, 
just issued for September. 

According to the society the dogs suffer in- 
tensely, not only during the cutting operation, 
but for as long as a month afterward, during 
which the ears are pulled and shaped daily, in 
some cases incisions being made in them to 
thicken the cartilage and make them stand erect. 

The society has obtained statements from a 
number of prominent dog fanciers who are 
opposed to ear-cropping and will attempt to in- 
fluence the American Kennel Club to bar all dogs 
with ears cut after a fixed date from its shows. 
A boycott on all shows in which dogs with cut 
ears are exhibited is one of the methods recom- 
mended by some of the society’s members to 
abolish the practice. 

The society claims to have secured a convic- 
tion for cutting dogs’ ears under the existing law 
some years ago but recently it has not been so 
successful. 


How to Feed Hens. 


In the morning give a light feeding of a mix- 
ture of wheat, corn, oats and buckwheat, twice 
as much of the first two as of the last two grains. 

In the afternoon, early enough to have the 
fowls find the grain before going to roost, feed 
all they will eat of the same mixture. 

Keep the feed hopper filled with corn meal, 
wheat middlings, wheat bran, alfalfa meal 
(small quantity), oil meal (small quantity), beef 
scraps, a little pinch of salt, and open it every 
afternoon by two o’clock. 

In addition to the above ration, beets, cab- 
bage, sprouted oats, green clover, or other suc- 
culent food must be provided. 

Food should never be given in a frozen con- 
dition or mouldy or decayed. Charcoal, shells 
and ground bones should be kept in a box where 
the fowls can have access to it at all times. 

Water should be fresh and the pan in which 
it is given rinsed every day and scalded out with 
a little soda once a week. 


The roosting platform and the roosts must be 
scraped clean every morning. After cleaning, 
sprinkle with either sand, plaster or dry earth. 
The roosts should be removable and gone over 
every week with a brush dipped in kerosene. 

When one sees how little trouble or pains some 
men and women who are keeping hens are willing 
to take for them in order to make them clean, 
well fed and comfortable, it is no wonder the 
neglected hens do not lay more eggs. 


“My dear Sir Deryck! Do you suppose 
animals understand our conversation?” 

“Indeed I do,” replied the doctor. “And 
more than that, they do not require the medium 
of language. Their comprehension is telepathic. 
They read our thoughts. A nervous rider or 
driver can terrify a horse. Dumb creatures 
will turn away from those who think of them 
with dislike or aversion; whereas a true lover of 
animals can win them without a spoken word. 
The thought of love and of good will reaches 
them telepathically, winning instant trust and 
response. Also if we take the trouble to do so, 
we can, to a great extent, arrive at their ideas 
in the same way.’’—FLORENCE L. BARCLAY in 
“The Mistress of Shenstone.’’ 


A chained dog is worse than no dog at all. 
The thief knows that the dog cannot touch him 
and by throwing him a bone or, if a man is very 
evil-inclined, a piece of poisoned meat, he can 
soon silence him. As a dog when kept tied up is 
likely to bark at every noise he hears, his owner 
soon gets tired of running out to see what he is 
barking at. Therefore, to keep a dog fastened 
up, unless it may be for a few hours a day, is 
an act of cruelty that does no one, unless it 
may bea thief, any good.—A. H.8. 


Many and many a dog has died from home- 
sickness. If a dog is ill keep him warm and 
quiet. Give such simple remedies as you would 
give a child. Pour beef tea or malted milk 
down his throat and let him live or die as did our 
fathers’ dogs—at home.—Farm Journal. 


Fits are often the result of worms. Children, 
dogs and cats are often subject to fits. Give 
simple remedies such as True’s Elixir. 


nt hep 
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The Story of Scotch. 

This remarkable story of the life of a Scotch 
Collie will give much pleasure to all who love 
dogs, and if those who do not love them will read 
it they will understand better why so many men 
and women value dogs as devoted companions, 
often more faithful in their unselfish, loving 
service than human friends. For eight years 
Scotch shared his master’s experiences of danger 
and privation in the mountains, ready to die if 
need be in the service of the one whom he loved. 
No servant could have equalled him in patient 
endurance of hunger and cold, in obedience when 
obedience was a sacrifice of every inclination. 
His intelligent understanding when perils sur- 
rounded him; his playfulness when opportunity 
favored, joining with his master in a game of 
football or hide and seek as joyously as a boy, 
made him an ideal companion at all times. The 
reader’s heart strings will not be wrenched even 
at Scotch’s end, for death came suddenly, and 
in the performance of duty. He died like a good 
soldier and left his master bereaved of a constant, 
loyal companion. Not many men leave behind 
them a better record than Scotch. 

This book is published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., and the price of it is fifty cents. It contains 
eight full-page illustrations and will be an at- 
tractive gift book for the holidays. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES| ~ 


During the month of October the League 
received 278 dogs, placed 51 in homes, and 
restored 20 to owners. Three thousand and 
seventy-five cats were received of which 67 were 
placed. in homes, and 4 restored to owners. 
Fifteen birds, 2 rabbits and 2 squirrels were sent 
into the League, injured and in need of care. 

Our horse agent found 72 horses either offered 
for sale or working when unfit for work, or left 
neglected in barns and pastures, and put them 
out of their suffering. Fifteen horses were 
taken to our Home of Rest for Horses either 
for vacations or as pensioners. » 

The League added to its list of members one 
life member, one active, and eight associate 
members. 


Four hundred and twenty-one cats and 
kittens were taken in at our different branches, 
not including Lynn. 


Lynn Branch. 


The year for which we hired the cottage at 
Astor Street, West Lynn, expiring at the end of 
October, it was decided not to continue our 
efforts to form an independent society in Lynn 
as the Lynn people evidently were not ready 
for it, but the work having proved so very 
necessary during the year we have been carrying 
it on we have decided to keep up a branch work 
hoping that the Lynn residents seeing the 
amount of good it is doing will give us more 
assistance than they have hitherto done. Mrs. 
Louise Johnson has engaged a cottage at 36 Stick- 
ney St., West Lynn, where she will receive animals 
that are found on the streets, or that people 
wish to give up and see that they are humanely 
cared for. Whether any agents can be sent 
out for animals or not will depend upon the 
amount of assistance received from Lynn 
residents. 


‘““Rhymes for Kindly Children,” by Fairmont 
Snyder, illustrated by John B. Gruelle in Kate 
Greenaway style, is published by P. F. Volland 
& Co., 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, and the price is one dollar. The notice 
we gave it last month has attracted much 
attention and requests have come to us asking 
for this information which we give. 


Duxsury, Aug. 30, 1916. 

The dog we got from you July 1, 1916, is 
very satisfactory. Our little girl had been badly 
frightened by a dog and could not seem to over- 
come her fear of them in consequence. For this 
reason we were anxious to have her have a dog 
of her own that had a reliable disposition. This 
dog is now her constant companion and even 
through the hot weather has not shown the least 
tendency to snap,—therefore, she has ceased 
to be afraid of other dogs because her own is so 
affectionate and such a good comrade. 

We are glad that we can give a home to so 
good a dog.—Sincerely, R. D. G. 
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Your Christmas Book List 


probably includes some items for children. Have 
you considered the merits of the books in the 


Classics for Children Series 


Here, in more than fifty volumes, are the long-proven favorites of boys and girls the 
country over, the stories that never grow old. In variety, literary worth, and attrac- 
tiveness, this series offers an unparalleled opportunity for Christmas selection. Particu- 
larly delightful are the twelve volumes now obtainable in the New Edition, with their 
illustrations by artists of national repute. Have you examined the recently-issued 


Aesop’s Fables 40 cents Kingsley’s Water Babies 45 cents 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, First and Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 45 cents 
Second Series, each 45 cents MRuskin’s King of the Golden 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 50 cents River 25 cents 
Francillon’s Gods and Heroes 48 cents Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 35 cents 
Irving’s The Alhambra 50 cents Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 40 cents 
Wyss’s Swiss Family Robinson 50 cents 


If not, they are ready for inspection at the new office of 


Ginn and Company 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


“MEAT FIBRINE”? FOR DOGS 
ITS VALUE DURING COLD WEATHER 


COLDER WEATHER MEANS KEENER APPETITE! 


therefore more food at this season is necessary, 
and your interest in your dog’s welfare will lead 
you to give him a sustaining and strengthening 


diet. 
SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 
and . 
a PUPPY BISCUITS 
Give Us CONTAIN “MEAT FIBRINE” 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread therefore you are acting in your own and your dog’s best 


interests by insisting on SPRATT’S. 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
Keeps Them Healthy— Send stamp for catalogue on dog feeding 


Breath Sweet and Clean SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, - NEWARK, N. J. 
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The 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
_ 51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


- The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. 


Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 Roxpury StREET . . . . . ROXBURY 

39 NortH BENNET STREET. . . Nort END 

73 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . . . ~~. CAMBRIDGE 

51 MARBLE STREET. . . . . +. STONEHAM 

36 Stickney STREET. . . . .  . West LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . ~~. 1,750,000 
Animals-recetved*in=19 Ny se os ae eae ng 38,509 
Animals*brought:in=byt visitors ns ee ee ee 10,164 
Copies of humane literature distributed Sy weet gee ae 85,000 
Visitors received RY a armen pe ets gk oe a CO ns eo 25,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 


TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1915 
Number of animals collected 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated 0.vs-t05-ct ou settee ae 75,000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1915 . . . . . . ~~. 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1915 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1915, . . 5 + 9...) 2.9 % 9% 531 
Number of horses given vacations <9. 2.) i, ee ee das is 45 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 


LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 


18,849 
28,345 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


